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Lc eave. About New Jersey 


THE First white man to see New 
Jersey presumably was the Italian 
explorer Verrazano whose visit here 
in the 1500’s was followed in the 
next century by the noted Henry 
Hudson, and Cornelius Jacobsen 
Mey, both exploring for the Dutch. 
It was the Dutch who first settled 
here (the Indians, of course, ex- 
cepted), in 1618, then the English 
took over in 1664. They set up the 
Provinces of East Jersey and West 
Jersey, each under Lords Proprietors. 
From the early 1700’s until 1776 
we were a Crown Colony. 

One of the original 13 States, 
New Jersey was third to ratify the 
U. S. Constitution. Our State flag 
is buff with the Seal in blue. The 
State Tree, Flower and Bird are, 
respectively, the red oak, the wood 
violet, and the eastern goldfinch. 

We have 21 Counties, 568 organ- 
ized municipalities, two U. S. 
Senators, 15 Representatives, 21 
State Senators, 60 Assemblymen. 
Population currently is just over 
6,000,000 (1963). We have 343 
public libraries, 1,875 elementary 
public schools, 508 public high and 
junior high schools, 10 liberal arts 
colleges, six State (formerly 
‘“Teachers’’) Colleges, 10 junior 
colleges, eight professional and 
technical colleges, and five univer- 
sities. Princeton and Rutgers date 
from Colonial times. 


We have 7,504.8 square miles of 
land area, 699.57 of water. Some 
46% of New Jersey is forested, 28.6% 
in farm lands. Highest altitude is 
1,803 feet at High Point, Sussex 
County.We are narrowest, 32 miles, 
between Trenton and Raritan Bay. 
We have 125 miles of ocean front, 
some 100 rivers and major creeks, 
1,400 miles of trout stream. There 
are more than 32,300 miles of high- 
ways, roads and streets criss-crossing 
the Garden State. 


FRE Rape a ene Silk Boom 


To tHousanps of Jerseyans, Morus 
Multicaulus touched off dreams of 
great wealth in the 1830's. 

The scientific name is that of a 
variety of mulberry tree used to feed 
silk worms, and it was on every- 
body’s lips at the time, because 
New Jersey (according to many ex- 
perts) was to become one of the 
great silk growing areas of the 


_ world. Figures were plentiful to 


prove that a few acres planted in 
mulberry trees would shortly yield 
fabulous profits. 

Thousands of acres until then 
producing bountiful wheat, corn 
and potatoes were plowed up and 
given over to mulberry culture. The 
State offered a bounty of 15¢ a 
pound for silk, over terrific opposi- 
tion of wheat growers who pro- 
tested they were being taxed “‘for 
the benefit of the silk stocking 


gentry.’’ Newspapers carried ads 
offering silkworm eggs and mul- 
berry trees for sale, and alluring 
descriptions were given of quick 
and easy profit. 

At the height of the ‘‘multicaulus 
mania,’’ one North Jersey news- 
paper said: ‘‘The time will come, 
and at no very distant future, when 
every farmer who neglects stocking 
his farm with mulberry trees will 
regret it as one of the greatest 
mistakes of his life. And should his 
children reproach him for neglect- 
ing to lay a foundation for their 
competence and wealth, it would 
not be surprising...” 

A short time later the bubble 
burst—Jersey’s climate and silk 
worm culture just didn’t jibe. In- 
vestment had been preposterously 
large, many were in financial troub- 
le, and the very name Morus Multi- 
caulus became almost a nasty word. 

The name of Mulberry Street in 
Newark dates from that time. 
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THE HuDsON River once flowed 
through New Jersey, as far west as 
Summit, and then turned southeast 
to the sea through a gap in the 
Watchung hills. And the hills of 
Sussex once towered to heights that 
would have dwarfed the Rockies. 
These crags then sank beneath the 
sea, to be tossed high again by 
mighty convulsions of the earth as 
it shuddered through the agonies of 
the early days of creation. 

These are fragments of New 
Jersey’s past, deciphered by geolo- 
gists exploring both our surface and 
our ‘“‘underworld.’’ They find that 
the rocks containing the zinc de- 
posits at Franklin Furnace and 
Ogdensburg date our geological 
history back at least six hundred 
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million years. Our extensive, if low- 
grade, iron deposits were left by 
great rivers pouring into a sea that 

has covered much of the State from 

time to time. The clay and sand | 
for our potteries and glass indus- | 
try are young—probably less than 

fifty million years old. 

Fossilized remains of crocodiles 
—not alligators — unearthed in 
Gloucester and Burlington Counties 
suggest semi-tropical periods. At 
least three great ice sheets have : 
crept down on us from the north, 
the last only 10,000-25,000 years 
ago. Dinosaurs 35 feet long once 
lived here, as indicated by remains / 
and footprints. And for millions of 
years, the sea lay to the west of us, 
not east. It was the so-called Appal- 
lachian Sea which then covered | 
much of central North America. 

New Jersey rests on a bed of solid 
rock that is on the surface in the 
northern part of the State, and al- 
most a mile below the surface of 
the Cape May County region. 


Tue First Indian reservation in 
North America is believed to have 
been established in 1758 in Bur- 
lington County. It was first called 
Brotherton; now is known as 
Indian Mills. The Indians were the 
Delawares or, to themselves, Lenni 
Lenape. This meant ‘‘the original 
people’’ in their language. 
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int uate Aone) it wok S| Gown Names 


SrraNGERs to New Jersey often are 
heard to exclaim, ‘‘How odd! You 
have an Orange, East Orange, West 
Orange and South Orange—how 
about North Orange?”’ 

There isn’t one, although His- 
torian David L. Pierson wrote that 
Orange itself in earlier days was 
sometimes called North Orange. 
But our State has many another 
place name and combination to 
perplex the visitor. It’s a well- 
informed old-timer who can ac- 
curately pinpoint River Vale, River- 
dale, Riverton, Riverside and River 
Edge, to say nothing of Edgewater 
and Edgewater Park. Where are 
our four Franklin Townships? And 
the six townships and the one town 
named for George Washington? 

Burlington County has East- 
ampton, Southampton, Westamp- 
ton and Northampton (ah, there, 
North Orange!) and elsewhere are 
Hampton and New Hampton. Nor 
are we out of the ‘“‘woods’’ yet— 
try Woodbridge, Wood-Ridge (and 
Ridgewood) Woodbine, Woods- 
town, Woodbury, Woodlane, 
Woodlynne, Westwood and Wild- 
wood. 

Hopewell Township is a long 
way from Hopewell—we mean the 
township in Cumberland County, 
not the one in Mercer. Then there 
are Pennington, Pennsville, Penns 
Grove, Penns Neck, Pennsauken 


and Penwell. Nor must one go 
abroad to visit Flanders, Cologne, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Stockholm, New- 
foundland, Scotch Plains, Swedes- 
boro, Englishtown, Frenchtown or 
Oxford Furnace. 

Imagine a stranger asking for 
Lopatcong, Pohatcong, Hopatcong, 
Musconetcong, Parsippany, Pequan- 
nock, Pluckemin, Hacklebarney! 
Thank goodness for Smithville and 
Browns Mills. For solace, we can 
offer Hope, Harmony and Tran- 
quility but, pardner, keep a wary 
eye on Delaware River over yonder, 
where Manunka Chunk is lurking! 


Gi Ginorr ges Library “First” 


New jersey is believed to have the 
first public library in the country 
with a building of its own to house 
its collection. It was erected in 
Burlington in 1757 under a charter 
granted to the Library Company of 
Burlington by King George II. 


Re hoa ee ota) Land and Gaxes 


How wow Lp you like to own 60 or 
80 acres in the heart of Jersey City 
or Newark, with an annual pay- 
ment due of only a half-cent per 
acre? Well, if you'll turn the clock 
back to about 1685, and apply to 
the Lords Proprietors of Nova 
Caesarea (New Jersey), you've a 
good chance of getting just that. 

Tracts were on sale on those terms 
to attract settlers. The Governor 
and Majority of the Council would 
review your application and, on ap- 
proval, give a Warranty to the 
Surveyor General to survey the 
tract and then certify your grant in 
these terms: 

‘The Lords Proprietors of New 
Jersey do hereby grant to John Doe 
in the Province aforesaid a Planta- 
tion containing 80 English acres 
Measure, to him or to her, to his 
or her Heirs or Assigns forever; 
yielding and paying yearly to said 
Lords Proprietors and their Heirs 
or Assigns every 25th Day of March 
according to the English calendar 
one half Penny of lawful Money of 
England for every one of said acres; 

. . Half of the Mines of Gold and 
Silver (found there) are reserved...’’ 

And as for taxes: The Proprietors’ 
first recorded taxes in East Jersey 
seem to have been levied against the 
towns of the Colony, sharing a bill 
for 30 pounds payable in price-fixed 


amounts of winter wheat and summer 


wheat, Indian corn, rye, barley, 
beef or pork. It was a trifling tax, 
but residents of Middletown and 
Shrewsbury refused to pay up. 
They were early comers from Long 
Island and, said they—and stuck to 
it—who were these upstart Pro- 
prietors anyway, with their taxes? 


NS Governor in the Hoosegow 


Ever Hear of one Governor arrest- 
ing another? It happened to New 
Jersey’s Governor Carteret. Sir Ed- 
mond Andros was top man in New 
York. He and Carteret had been on 
Opposite sides in the Cromwell-vs- 
King fighting in England and were 
not friends. The story goes that 
Andros once sent troops to Eliza- 
beth and hauled Carteret to jail in 
Manhattan. It all happened in the 


1600's so there are no hard feelings _ 


about it now so far as we know. 
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Dare Seietias pas wae Jersey Roads 
THOsE oF us who grumble now and 
then about traffic conditions, road 
repairs, and the like, ought to take 
a peek backward to early times in 
Colonial New Jersey. In those days 
people even hoped for snow and ice, 
because then their sleighs could 
travel where, in warmer weather, 
wagons bogged or broke down in 
swampy, deeply rutted “‘roads’’ and 
even a man on horseback could have 
his troubles getting around. 

Road construction was a hit-and- 
miss affair. For instance, a route 
between Middletown and Piscata- 
qua, as it was then called, was put 
through in 1676 in five weeks, 20 
miles of it, using nothing but axes 
and mattocks as tools. Even within 
the past century, public roads usual- 
ly were so bad that wagon travelers 
used the toll road turnpikes (on 
which church-goers, funerals, and 
grain to the mill went free). 

America’s first hard-surfaced road 
is supposed to have been built partly 
in New Jersey, by the Dutch prior 
to 1664. It passed through Warren 
and Sussex Counties linking the 
famed Pahaquarry Mines with 
Kingston, N. Y., on the Hudson 
River over a hundred miles away. 
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Planning for growth is nothing 
specially new here. Consider that 
the Kings Highway between 
Bridgeton and Cape May, laid out 
in 1709, provided for a 100-foot 
width at a time when ‘‘traffic was 


two wagons trying to pass.’’ Quite a 
contrast to today. 
New Jersey claims a ‘‘first’’ in 


using divided highways, in clean- 
ing snow off all State highways 
instead of just main arteries, and in 
the “‘singing strip’’ to call a driver's 
attention to the fact he’s wandering 
out of his lane. We also had the 
nation’s first traffic circle, just out- 
side of Camden. 


1) 5 RES EINER nC oy te a Sntertainment 


Scoootey’s Mountain near Long 
Valley was a famed resort area in 
bygone years. A plush hotel ex- 
isted there as early as 1795 at 
Chalybeate Springs where mine 
host advertised “‘the opportunity to 
associate with company the most 
gay and fashionable.” It was a real 
swank spot, but right down the hill 
was Alpha Tavern, one of New 
Jersey's noted ‘‘jug taverns.’’ Any 
kind of drink you ordered came 
from the same jug, and what you 
got was applejack. 


PR chavo code auasen as Fighting Poet 


PHILIP FRENEAU Of Middletown 
Point, now Matawan, was, in his 
way, as colorful as almost any of 
the outstanding figures New Jersey 
has given to the nation. ‘‘Poet of 
the Revolution,”’ ‘‘Father of Amer- 
ican Poetry,’’ he was hailed by 
Thomas Jefferson as savior of our 
Constitution when the country was 
“galloping fast into monarchy.”’ 

Known today mainly as a writer 
of verse and of prose often violently 
political and patriotic in tone, 
Freneau also was a busy merchant 
and sea captain who made many 
voyages to Southern ports, the 
West Indies, and Madeira for wine 
cargoes. 

During the Revolution, Freneau 
joined the Monmouth militia, pa- 
trolling the coast as “‘scout and 
guard”’ with his dog Sancho, which 
was once wounded by the British 
in a skirmish. Shipping on a vessel 
trying to run the British blockade, 
he was captured and languished in 
prison and hospital ships, an ex- 
perience which deeply influenced 
his writing and thinking. 


In 1791 Jefferson, then Secretary 
of State, named him to a ‘‘clerk- 
ship in foreign languages’’ at $250 
a year in Philadelphia. It was there 
Freneau founded the influential Na- 
tional Gazette. Through its col- 
umns, Freneau plunged into the 
bitter Jefferson-Hamilton feud, mil- 
itantly backing the former. He so 
persistently urged American sup- 
port of the French Revolution that 
Washington denounced him at a 
Cabinet meeting as ‘“‘that rascal 
Freneau’’ for embarrassing the Ad- 
ministration, while Jefferson sa- 
luted him as champion of the com- 
mon man. 

Freneau died walking home in a 
blizzard from Freehold, December 
18, 1832. A town near Matawan is 
named in his honor. 


THE SCENE is outside your house. 
The time, Spring. You're taking 
down storm windows. One slips 
and lands on your foot. You not 
only yell, but use some strong lan- 
guage too. A neighbor overhears 


you, hustles off to report you to the 
authorities, you're arrested and 
fined—for cursing. 

Turn back the calendar some three 
centuries and that’s how things 
were in the Province of East Jersey, 
when the Blue Laws were very 
much with us, and enforced to the 
hilt. And why did that neighbor, 
fine fellow that he is, squeal on you? 
Simple. He got half the fine as a re- 
ward. The law in general was stern. 
There actually was a death penalty 
not only for murder, but for perjury, 
witchcraft, a third conviction for 
robbery, or a fourth conviction for 
simple theft. It even could be in- 
voked against children who as- 
saulted their parents. 

Offenders faced the stocks, the 
whipping post, and branding. A 
first-offense burglar had a “‘T’’ for 
thief branded on a thumb. A second 
offender had *‘R’’ for robber burned 
into his forehead. And a 20th Cen- 
tury Jersey woman might ponder 
her predecessors’ rights—just about 
nil under law. 

Much of today’s more humane 
approach doubtless stems from the 
West Jersey Quakers, who were op- 
posed to the death penalty or any 
violence. It was they who instituted 
the ‘‘workhouse,”’ thriftily putting 
prisoners to work making things 
that could be sold. To make sure the 
jailer kept them busy, he got half 
the proceeds. 


PP iccateauniieeead stork Gea Party 


THE DATE was December 1774. The 
Colonies were seething over British 
taxes on tea. The Boston Tea Party 
was still big news in the land. At 
such a time, Capt. Allen of the 
English ship Greyhound headed up 
the Delaware with a cargo of East 
India tea. He was warned away 
from Philadelphia and steered into 
Cohansey Creek on the Jersey side, 
storing his cargo in the cellar of a 
Loyalist in the town of Greenwich. 
Word leaked out and the night of 
December 22, a band of “‘Indians’’ 
war whooped through the com- 
munity, raided the cellar, carried 
the tea chests out and burned them. 
A monument at Greenwich marks 
the event and bears the names of 
the ‘‘Indians’’, one of whom was 
Richard Howell, Governor of New 
Jersey in 1793. 


TA eit ii ae lew be We Wuz Robbed 


WELL-MANNERED Jerseyans, when 
visiting Down South, quickly learn 
that it was ‘““The War Between the 
States’’ and not the Civil War that 
was fought from 1861 to 1865. Yet 
there have been lots of ‘‘Wars Be- 
tween the States’’ right in our own 
back yard in bygone times, not as 
big, of course, but full of bad tem- 
per and worse language, all the 
same. Our State has seen perhaps as 
many, and maybe more, boundary 
disputes as any other. 
Connecticut once sent armed 
forces through our territory to 
claim, under a Royal grant, Penn- 
sylvania’s Wyoming Valley, and it 
took Ben Franklin himself to keep 
tempers below the fighting level. 
Until recent years when a bi-State 
“treaty’’ straightened things out, 
Delaware claimed legal right clear 
up to the eastern bank of the Dela- 
ware River in the Salem-Pennsville 
area and, at one time, six or so 
miles inland into Jersey to boot. 
Our squabble with New York over 
our northern boundary dragged on 
through generations of disputes and 
surveys until everyone got bored 
and settled for the present line. 
Staten Island became part of New 
York in a plain ‘‘land grab.”’ A 
Royal Governor offered big acreage 
there to the first man who could 
sail around it in 24 hours. A New 
Yorker did it, and New York 
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promptly laid claim. On the map it 
looks like part of Jersey, but 
‘Borough of Richmond, N. Y.”’ is 
its name today. 

Then how about Ellis Island? The 
U. S. Government bought it from 
New York in 1808. From New York! 
It’s a good mile southwest of the 
Battery, only 900 feet from the 
Jersey shore. Even the cherished 
Statue of Liberty is well west of the 
bi-State line down the Hudson, yet 
it’s counted as part of New York. 

Alas, not a soul threatens a shoot- 
ing war over these ghastly out- 
rages—folks just don’t seem to get 
upset about such things any more. 


EP as Cogecen ee Shad Story 


WE stitt have a healthy fishing 
industry in New Jersey, but nothing 
compared to the ‘‘shad run’”’ of the 
Delaware River. Shad used to 
swarm up the stream so thickly 
that they could be dipped out in 
bushel baskets. It got so that a law 
was passed here forbidding par- 
simonious housewives from “‘serv- 
ing shad to their servants more 


than several times a week.’’ Pollu- 
tion an recent years has badly 
dented the once famous shad run. 


NOISE Ra A eae Old Barney 


BarnecaT Lighthouse, “‘grand old 
champion of the tides,’’ not long 
ago turned the century mark in its 
existence. For nearly all its life, 
since its completion in 1858, it has 
been a beacon to those who plied 
our coastal waters. A young lieu- 
tenant of Army Engineers super- 
vised its construction—a chap who 
later won fame as General George 
Gordon Meade of the Northern 
forces at the Battle of Gettysburg. 
“Old Barney’’ towers over a 
unique strip of the North American 
coast, flanked by Long Beach and 
Island Beach, the latter now a 
State Park, with their dunes, holly, 
old beach scenes, cedar, bayberries, 
strange and rare botanical growths, 
and migratory and shore birds of 
many species. 
. Those of you who vacation, 
bathe, fish and laze around there 
today are on sands first viewed by 
Verrazano, the Italian explorer, in 
the 1500's and later by Henry Hud- 
son and Cornelius Jacobsen Mey, 


both prowling our waters for the 
Dutch—with the Indians, of course, 
as their predecessors. 

The area was quite peacefully 
settled, mainly by Quakers and 
Methodists, around 1878, yet it has 
seen wild times. The Inlet’s name 
itself, from the Dutch Barende-gat, 
“Inlet of Breakers,’’ bespeaks the 
sea’s power. The offshore shoals 
‘are the most dreaded north of 
Hatteras’ and many a good ship 
has ended there in Davey Jones’ 
locker. It was at Long Beach in 
1839 that Dr. (later Governor) Wil- 
liam Newell, successfully tried out 
the ‘“‘beach gun’’ he invented, 
shooting life-lines from shore to 
stranded ships. Newell helped found 
the Life Saving Service (now Coast 
Guard) which, in Ocean County, 
set up the first two official life sav- 
ing stations on the Atlantic Coast. 

Pirates frequented the Barnegat 
area, and buried treasure long has 
been sought there, at least some of 
which is ‘“‘known’’—by rumor—to 
have been discovered. If you care to 
dig, the salt air, sun and exercise 
should be healthful and lead to a 
hearty appetite—for a famed New 
Jersey shore dinner. 


Rieaplare: Andrews’ Balloon 


Dr. Soromon Andrews of Perth 
Amboy by his own admission was 
“the most brilliant inventor the 
world ever saw,’ and his achieve- 
ments make the statement only 
somewhat of an exaggeration. 
Andrews, born in 1806, was a 
physician with a mechanical bent 
that led to many inventions. One of 
them was an ingenious ‘‘unpick- 
able’ padlock that brought in 
enough royalties to finance, build 
and fly what seems to have been the 
world’s first steerable balloon. He 
built several of them in the period 
1848—1866. Each consisted of three 
cigar-shaped gas bags, lashed to- 
gether and filled with hydrogen, 
which could be tilted up or down, 
and steered with a rudder. Contem- 
porary newspaper accounts tell of 
him soaring with or against the 
wind over Manhattan Island and, 
in one demonstration, spiraling up- 
ward two miles at a reckoned speed 
of 120 or more miles an hour. 
During the Civil War, Andrews 


offered his device, still very hush- 
hush as to how it operated, to the 
Government as a way of getting 
over Southern lines into ‘‘Secessia,”’ 
as he called it. He even got as far as 
an interview with President Lincoln, 
but red tape and skepticism had the 
final say and Andrews’ ‘‘Aereon’’ 
never saw military service. 

With the war’s end, Andrews got 
busy and organized a company to 
operate a balloon transport service 
between New York and Philadel- 
phia, and built a new, much im- 
proved “‘Aereon”’ that flew success- 
fully, but finances ran out and the 
venture folded. Andrews died in 
October, 1872, and, so far as we 
know, the ‘‘Aereon’s’’ secret died 
with him. The New Jersey Histori- 
cal Society's Proceedings carry the 
complete story, by Mary Kingsley, 
formerly of Packanack Lake. 


BG sertundonexmene First Drydock 


RosBERT FULTON is thought to have 
built the first ship’s drydock in 
America. In 1805 he acquired prop- 
erty adjoining a foundry at Green 
and Morgan Streets in Jersey City. 
He got it for $1,000 and the sellers 
gave him five years to pay up, 
without interest charges or security. 


VINER DAA UND ae “Curb Service” 


“Car wops’’ and such are pretty 
common now as we drive about the 
nation. It’s old stuff in New 
Jersey, though, except for the auto- 
mobile part. The Seven Stars Tavern 
in Salem County in 1762 had a 
““drive-up’’ window where a man 
on horseback could be served food 
and a noggin of grog without dis- 
mounting from his steed. 


er SS awe First Baseball Game 


BasEBALL seasons and World Series 
come and go. Dodgers and Giants 
move to California, Boston Braves 
to Milwaukee, Senators to Minne- 
sota. New teams are born, leagues 
enlarge. The game itself today is a 
science, a profession, Big Business, 
the national pastime. For contrast, 
let's hark back to what many con- 
sider the ‘‘birth’’ of baseball, a 
game played in New Jersey. 

There is a tablet at 11th and 
Hudson Streets in Hoboken to com- 
memorate the affair. The date was 
June 19, 1846, the contest between 
the Knickerbockers and the New 
Yorks from across the Hudson, and 
you can get full details from the 
Baseball Hall of Fame at Coopers- 
town, New York, and in Mr. A. H. 
Spink’s The National Game. 

Today's fans would find it strange. 
The bat could be most any size or 
length. The pitchers threw under- 


hand. There were no strikes or balls 
and a batter could let 50 perfect 
pitches go by if he so pleased. Then 
as now, there were nine to a side, 
but the 1846 score sheet shows no 
substitutions, not even when the 
Knicks were behind 23-to-1. The 
game ended after four innings, per- 
haps from exhaustion. 

Baseball wasstrictly amateur until 
about 1860, when players began 
sharing nickels and dimes from gate 
receipts. The first paid team was 
the fabulous one from Ohio—The 
Cincinnati Red Stockings, diamond 
grandpappies of today’s ‘“‘Reds.”’ 
They toured far and wide, meeting 
all comers for two years without 
a single defeat. 

As we've said, the game now is 
on toward a science as well as sport. 
But if your favorite slugger goes on 
a hitting spree, reflect that Messrs. 
Murphy and Case of the New Yorks 
each scored four times in those four 
innings at Hoboken. And sympa- 
thize a bit with Mr. Avery of the 
Knicks who, according to the score 
sheet, never got a chance at bat. 


Oe nie. a dv nae Aaron Burr 


No povusr about it, the stormiest 
and most controversial figure New 
Jersey hascontributed tothenation’s 
history was Aaron Burr, born in 
Newark in 1756. 

The spotlight of fame and notori- 
ety glared upon Burr most of his life. 
He moved as an equal among the 
great of the new country. He missed 
being elected President by one vote, 
and later slew in a duel along the 
Palisades at Weehawken the man 
mainly responsible for blocking him 
— Alexander Hamilton. Burr’s 
father was president of Princeton 
University, his mother a daughter 
of the noted Jonathan Edwards. In 
his career, he managed to incur the 
lasting dislike and distrust of 
George Washington himself. 

Burr had a brilliant military 
career in the Revolution. He enlisted 
as a private, saw service at Boston, 
and emerged from the Canadian 


expedition as a major. He spent the 
bitter winter of 1777-1778 at Valley 
Forge with Washington, and was a 
lieutenant colonel at the Battle of 
Monmouth in June, 1778. 

After the war, Burr as a civilian 
and lawyer in New York City, 
plunged into the presidential cam- 
paign of 1800 to help elect Jefferson, 
and handled the Tammany organi- 
zation so skillfully that the ticket 
won, with Burr astonishingly tied 
in electoral votes with Jefferson. 
Congress broke the tie and, as was 
the custom, Burr became vice presi- 
dent when Hamilton maneuvered 
things for Jefferson behind the 
scenes of a political battle. 

Under a cloud after the Hamilton 
duel, in 1804, Burr went West on an 
expedition that remains a major 
American mystery—perhaps to seize 
and found an empire in the South- 
west or Mexico. It isn’t known. 
Jefferson, by now Burr’s enemy, 
ordered Burr’s arrest for treason. 
Chief Justice John Marshall presided 
at the trial in person. Burr was ac- 
quitted for lack of evidence. He 
died in 1836 and was buried at 
Princeton beside his distinguished 
educator father. 


dee Bnd aE N.9. Purchase 


Tue putcx bought Manhattan from 
the Indians for $24, we're told. 
Jersey’s Indians were smarter. They 
sold the whites most of present-day 


Essex County for ‘50 double hands 
of gunpowder, 100 bars of lead (for 
bullets), 20 axes, 20 coates, 10 
guns, 20 pistols, 10 swords, 10 ket- 
tles, four blankets, four barrels of 
beer, two pairs of breeches, 50 
knives, 20 hose, 850 fathoms of 
wampum, 32 gallons of liquor and 
three troopers’ coates’’—about $750 
in value. 


epee SR Sane aa Civil War Item 


SPRINGFIELD’s ancient Presbyterian 
Church graveyard has two head- 
stones in it, side by side, marked for 
Elias Bryant Poole and William 
Clinton Poole, brothers. Elias 
fought with the Virginia Little 
Artillery, William with the New 
Jersey Infantry in the Civil War. 
There is no record of their facing 
each other in combat. 


Tue First successful glass factory 
in America was established in New 
Jersey—in 1717 by the noted Caspar 
Wistar of Wistarburg glass fame— 
on Alloway Creek in Salem County. 
His output is a true rarity today, 
and the seven Stanger Brothers who 
founded Glassboro learned their 
art under him. Collectors know and 
prize both Wistarburg and Stanger 
glass—when they can find it. Glass 
manufacture is a major industry in 
the State today, centering in the 
Salem-Bridgeton-Glassboro area. 


THE FAMILIAR ‘Please pass the salt’’ 
at dinner had occasionally urgent 
overtones in Revolutionary New 
Jersey. There were days when salt 
was mighty scarce, with the British 
trying to make it even scarcer. 

Salt, about the commonest house- 
hold item you can think of, is vital 
to human and animal life and in 
Colonial times was our only way of 
preserving meat. At that time, most 
salt, by law, had to be imported, 
and when the Revolution broke out, 
trouble loomed with a capital *‘T’’ 
because of the tight British naval 
blockade of the entire Atlantic sea- 
board of the new nation. 

Congress and the New Jersey 
Legislature appropriated money and 
authorized ‘‘salt works’’ along the 
shore, even exempting workmen 
from military service so they could 
produce salt from sea water. 

Our coast was dotted with salt 
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factories from Sandy Hook down 
past Toms River and Townsend’s 
Inlet to Cape May. Shallow ponds 
were built and allowed to fill at 
high tide, then were blocked off and 
the water evaporated by sunlight 
and wind, or boiled down in great 
iron cauldrons. Bad tasting impuri- 
ties were removed by various proc- 
esses and the end-product shipped 
in baskets or barrels. Profiteering 
was rife and the standard price of 
$6.00 a bushel sometimes was hiked 
as high as $15.00 by shrewd opera- 
tors dealing with army buyers in a 
war-time black market. 

The British knew salt’s vital role 
to the American cause and organ- 
ized several raids by land and sea to 
wreck the Jersey installations— 
more raids, indeed, than were at- 
tempted against Ringwood’s famed 
iron munitions center. Toms River 
was once almost completely burned. 

Perhaps the only time another 
State owned a factory here was in 
1777-1779 when Pennsylvania set up 
a salt works near Toms River. His- 
torians Harry B. and Grace Weiss 
say 1t was a total fizzle. 


LO iianens Washington, Kidnapper 


Wits Att one learns in school about 
George Washington's high char- 
acter and fine deeds, it’s surprising 
to read that he helped mastermind 
a kidnap plot. It almost worked, 
too, and would have changed a few 
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pages in the history of America. 

It happened in 1780, after Bene- 
dict Arnold fled to sanctuary in New 
York with the British when his 
plan to betray West Point to the 
enemy was uncovered. Arnold be- 
came our “‘Public Enemy Number 
One’’, a badly wanted man. First 
Washington tried to exchange him 
for Major Andre, British go-between 
in the West Point affair. The enemy 
refused ... it wouldn’t be “‘honor- 
able’. 

Then Washington and Major 
“Light Horse’’ Harry Lee evolved 
a scheme to kidnap the traitor right 
under the foe’s nose. John Champe, 
a Virginian, was chosen to do the 
““snatch.’’ He pretended desertion 
and, after narrowly escaping capture 
by an American patrol, reached 
Manhattan and enlisted in the 
British American Legion Corps, of 
which Arnold himself was now 
commanding officer. 


Arnold was known to stroll in his 
garden each evening. The plan was 
to jump him there, then row him 
across the Hudson to Hoboken 
where Lee and his men would be 


waiting, concealed in the woods. 

Word came that Champe was 
ready for the seizure. Lee waited 
and waited, but in vain. The very 
day set for the kidnapping, Arnold 
embarked for Virginia on a raiding 
expedition that was to prove disas- 
trous to Americans in the region. 
He got away barely in time to avoid 
that last long walk to the gallows. 

Arnold, at one time one of our 
most brilliant commanders, later 
took part in British forays into the 
West Indies. He died in London in 
June 1801, despised by many British 
liberals who had taken a sympa- 
thetic view toward the Colonies’ 
fight for freedom. 


ESSN .. Votes for Women! 


“Votes for Women”’ was a clarion 
battle cry in New Jersey and across 
the nation prior to the adoption, in 
1920, of the 19th Amendment, 
which gave the ladies the fran- 
chise. Oddly enough, New Jersey 
women had the right to vote as 
early as July 2, 1776, when our 
original State Constitution was 
adopted—first in the nation to have 


the ballot. However, tradition has 
it that early in the 1800’s when 
Newark won out over Elizabeth 
as County seat (Elizabeth was in 
Essex then), the former’s females 
were heard boasting they’d voted 
early and often. In a burst of 
virtuous indignation, the all-male 
Legislature disenfranchised the fe- 
males in 1807. 


5 EOE North-vs-South 


WuaT Is KNOWN as ‘‘the oldest 
Episcopal school for girls in the 
nation’’ had some oddly contrast- 
ing students at one time. It is St. 
Mary’s Hall, Burlington, founded 
in 1837, and on its roster from 
earlier days you'll find twodaughters 
of General Ulysses S. Grant and a 
niece of Jefferson Davis. 


Baeiaakas ....“Deadly” Gomato 


Tuerre’s ANold tale, probably wholly 
invented, that a New Jersey man 
was ‘‘the first white man to eat a 
tomato and survive’ or words to 
that effect. It’s been told time and 
again, around the cracker barrel of 
old, and even in modern writings. 
It also hit the air waves in a nation- 
ally broadcast radio dramatization. 

The story goes that back in the 
1820's, Colonel Robert Gibbon 
Johnson of Salem, who was perhaps 
New Jersey's first scientific farmer, 
was trying to popularize the luscious 
tomato. Trouble was, everyone 
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knew they were poisonous. One bite 
meant a mighty sick person. Eat a 
tomato with fish, better have a 
doctor handy. Eat one with fish 
and ice cream, forget the doctor— 
call an undertaker. Well into the 
present century some folks still had 
this belief. 


Colonel Johnson decided on drastic 
action. He’s supposed to have pub- 
licly announced that, come the next 
market day, he’d mount the Court 
House steps in Salem and eat a tomato. 

Market day saw the town jump- 
ing. Folks came from miles around 
to witness what obviously was 
suicide. The Colonel awaited the 
proper dramatic moment, strode up 
the Court House steps, was handed 
a basket of tomatoes, and ate one. 
Another. And a third. And survived. 

About Johnson being ‘‘first’’, well 

. . we queried both the U. S. and 
the State Departments of Agricul- 
ture and both agreed that the 
Spanish Colonists in the New World 
had been eating and enjoying toma- 
toes for hundreds of years before 
the alleged Salem affair. 

One thing is fact, beyond dispute. 
Since 1820, the tomato has bur- 
geoned into a mainstay of New 
Jersey agriculture, with boxes, 
crates, tons and even carloads going 
to market for fresh eating, and to 
the cannery companies for process- 
ing. Poisonous? They’re just plain 
wonderful, as everyone now agrees. 
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BD ca tieweiens Hoops, My Dear! 


THE TRENTON Common Council, in 
April 1857, passed an ordinance 
limiting the size of milady’s hoop 
skirts. She mustn't wear one bigger 
than five feet in diameter, or 15 feet 
around, or using more than 3314 
yards of material on the communi- 
ty’s streets and walks. Blocked 
traffic, reports the N. J. Historical 
Society, noting that the Town 
Marshal was authorized to haul 
offenders before the Mayor. Pen- 
alty, ten bucks. 


1 Se ERk emo: 1933 “Drive-In” 


THE PopuLaR ‘‘drive-in’’ movie the- 
aters had their origin in New Jersey 
in 1933, on a 10-acre plot in Cam- 
den. Its operators put on two shows 
a night on a 40 x 50 foot screen, and 
had nine parking rows set up, 
accommodating up to 500 cars. 


aN eR Long-Gailed Horse 


AN OCCASIONAL request by experi- 
enced travelers in New Jersey in 
Colonial times was for ‘‘a horse 
with a long tail.’’ Much travel was 
by horseback. Larger streams had 


to be crossed by canoe, Dobbin 
swimming alongside. Upsets were 
not uncommon, and then the horse’s 
tail served as a tow-rope to shore. A 
Jong tail kept one away from the 
horse’s churning rear hoofs. 


Ro iid Renda che First Football 


America’s first intercollegiate foot- 
ball game was played in NewJersey, 
at New Brunswick, November 6, 
1869. Theteams, known as ‘‘twenty- 
fives’’ in this game instead of 
today’s ‘‘elevens,’’ represented 
Rutgers and Princeton. 

They wore whiskers in that game, 
but no uniforms, which didn’t ap- 
pear until the Princeton-Pennsyl- 
vania game of 1876. There was no 
umpire or referee, the rival captains 
settling any disputes. Special rules 
were written for the historic event, 
which seems to have combined 
soccer and English rugby with may- 
be a little football included. The 
positions of the players are lost to 
posterity except that each side had 
two “‘captains of the enemy goal.”’ 

Rutgers won, 6 to 4, before a hand- 


ful of spectators. A Rutgers com- 
mentator wrote: ‘Princeton had the 
most muscles but did not kick very 
well... Our men, though compara- 
tively weak, ran and kicked well 
throughout.’’ The Rutgers style of 
play was to “‘bat the ball with 
hands, feet, head; sideways, back- 
wards, any way to get the ball 
along . . . much more exciting than 
the Princeton style and more like 
football should be.’ 


A return match was played a week 
later at Princeton and the Princeton 
Alumni Weekly commented that it 
was played under Princeton rules, 
with which the Rutgers men were 
unfamiliar, and the Tigers won, 
by a score of 8 to 0. 


A sidelight on that first football 
game is that a Rutgers professor 
happened by at the time, saw the 
lads shoving, pushing and yelling. 
Scandalized, he waved his umbrella 
at them and called out, ‘‘You will 
come to no good Christian end!”’ 
Seven of the Rutgers players went 
on from there to become ordained 
ministers of the Gospel. 


| Gee a Snemy Genius 


Simcoe! Simcoe’s Raiders! Bad little 
New Jersey boys could be scared 
into a week of good behavior in 
Revolutionary days by threatening 
them with British John Simcoe. His 
Queen’s Rangers were here, there, 
everywhere around our countryside. 
Simcoe became a legend here, 
equipped with horns, hoofs and 
a tail... Old Nick himself. 
Horses pounding down a dusty 
Monmouth road—Simcoe! A thun- 
derous bang on your Middlesex 
dooratnight—Simcoe! An American 
patrol slaughtered—Simcoe! A bold 
voice shouting from a Salem thicket 
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— “Hold your fire, men, until 
they’re closer!’’—Simcoe, like as 
not scouting alone, calling to im- 
aginary forces to deceive our own 
men—rebels, Simcoe called us in con- 
tempt; traitors too, to boot. 


Though considered an arch fiend 
by his foes, John Graves Simcoe was 
a gentleman of distinction. He was 
born in England in 1752, son of a 
Navy captain. After Eton and Ox- 
ford, he became an Army ensign at 
19 and reached Boston the day of 
Bunker Hill. He rose rapidly and in 
October 1777, near Philadelphia, 
took command of the Queen’s 
Huzzar Rangers. ‘‘Partizans’’ they 
were, Americans loyal to the Crown. 
Simcoe equipped them from his own 
purse. Clad them in quiet green— 
no fine target red uniforms for 
Simcoe’s lads! He taught them to 
hit-and-run, fight with dagger and 
bayonet. His men knew the Jersey 
countryside, laid many a trap for 
Washington’s troops (Miéster Wash- 
ington, Simcoe called him in his 
journal) and probably helped save 
the British from utter disaster after 
New Jersey’s Battle of Monmouth. 

Simcoe went home after York- 
town, entered Parliament, became 
Lieutenant Governor of Upper 
Canada (Ontario), achieved a lieu- 
tenant general’s rank and, as he 
died in 1806, had just been made 
commander-in-chief of His Britan- 
nic Majesty's forces for all of India. 


YO eee eee OO aah 


i ile So ihe River Oddity 


New jersey has two rivers that 
almost meet twice. The Raritan and 
the Passaic have their sources with- 
in about a mile of each other in the 
Mendham area, and then for much 
of their length flow in nearly op- 
posite directions, only to end up in 
the vicinity of Staten Island. 


NEES eer Daredevil 


Do you know about Sam Patch of 
Paterson? The lad who was born in 
Rhode Island in 1807, went to 
Paterson as a cotton spinner, and by 
age 21 was being hailed as America’s 
greatest athlete? He was a headliner 
stunt man as famed as any we've 
heard of before or since. Here’s how 
it all came about. 

There was a craze about that 
time, the late 1820's, for jumping 
from high places, much as we had a 
“flagpole sitting’’ fad, and college 
lads swallowing goldfish. Timothy 
Crane owned lands in those days 
around the Great Falls of the Pas- 
saic River in the Paterson area. In 
September 1827, he built a bridge 
across to a “‘public pleasure gar- 
den,’’ and Sam Patch boasted often 
and loudly that some day he'd 
jump from the nearby rocks at the 
Falls into the pool 80-odd feet 
below. Finally during a whooped- 
up July 4th celebration, between 
3,000 and 5,000 people thronged to 
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the new bridge to see Sam poise 
briefly, then jump—safely and into 
overnight fame and widespread 
publicity. 

Sam toured the eastern part of 
the country after that, with finan- 
cial success, leaping and jumping 
from all sorts of crazy heights and 
places, even from ships’ masts. Ni- 
agara Falls lured him and, on 
October 17, 1829, he jumped 120 
feet (or was it only 80?—the 
accounts differ) into the maelstrom 
beneath the cataract. 

Then Sam issued handbills for 
‘Sam Patch’s Last Leap.”’ It was at 
Genesee Falls, Rochester, New 
York, November 13, 1829. An im- 
mense throng saw him go. They 
found his body the following 
March, but his name lived on, sym- 
bolizing strength and bravery until 
eclipsed by the phrase ‘Take a 


Brody’’ when the immortal Steve 
jumped from the Brooklyn Bridge 
three-quarters of a century later on. 


5 FOS ACER a RE “Boldest Canal” 


Topay’s freight into and out of New 
Jersey travels by train, truck, steam- 
ship and even by plane. But in the 
1830’s a major artery of such com- 
merce here was ‘“‘the boldest canal 
in existence.’’ Though little more 
than a memory now, the Morris 
Canal once handled millions of tons 
of coal and iron over the 100 or so 
miles between Newark and Phillips- 
burg along the Delaware. 


Begun in 1824, the canal restored 
prosperity to our iron industry, 
languishing for lack of cheap fuel, 
by bringing Pennsylvania coal. It 
so stimulated Newark business that 


the city’s population doubled 
between 1830 and 1835. Before the 
canal, it had cost as much to ship 
iron to New York from Dover's 
furnaces as from Russia’s White Sea 
port of Archangel. 

A canal boat ride was a popular 
excursion for Newarkers on a Sun- 
day, at 25c each to Bloomfield, 50c 
to Paterson. Barge teamsters talked 
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a special language to their mules. 
‘Petit whoa,’’ for example, meant 
“Don’t start up so fast.’’ Muskrats 
were a nuisance to maintenance 
men, digging into the canal’s banks. 
Great Pond, now Lake Hopatcong, 
was dammed to raise its level to 
provide a constant water supply. 
Barges were hauled by,chain or 
cable up steeper land rises on in- 
clined planes 500 to 1,500 feet long. 
Plane Street, Newark, was at the 
foot of one. The chain sometimes 
broke, as it did with the iron-laden 
barge Electra at the top of the Boon- 
ton plane. Down she thundered, 
and up and over a 20-foot embank- 
ment into the woods, with the 
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captain’s wife aboard. Unperturbed, 
she ‘‘allowed it went down right 
fast but thought the thing worked 
that way.” 

Railroad competition doomed the 
canal. Symbolically, Newark’s City 
Subway cars now speed along part 
of its bed, while Raymond Boule- 
vard traffic speeds overhead in the 
downtown area. 


Bs .hahcbas'sy Garly State House 


New Jersey's first State House was 
a lot different from the present one. 
Built in 1794, it measured 50 by 
100 feet, was two stories high, and 
was constructed of native stone. A 
cupola was added later, with a bell 
to announce meetings of the Legis- 
lature—and to sound fire alarms 
to summon volunteer firefighters. 


Eee anoreme Ghe Dey Mansion 


Tuere’s a time-worn jest that if 
George Washington slept in all the 
places he’s supposed to have slept, 
he couldn’t have been awake long 
enough to fight the Revolution. 
But we do have several authentic 
sleeping places of the General in 
New Jersey, among them the lovely 
Dey Mansion in Preakness, Wayne 
Township, maintained as a public 
shrine by Passaic County. 

Dirck Dey, ‘“‘a gentleman of 
Dutch extraction,’’ arrived at Preak- 
ness about 1740 and set about 
building a handsome, Georgian- 
style home of hand-hewn timbers, 
stone and brick. The project was 
finished by his son, Theunis Dey, to 
shelter his new bride, Hester Schuy- 
ler, of a family noted in the nation’s 
history. 

Theunis Dey, a leader in the 
region’s affairs, became not only 
host but friend of Washington dur- 
ing the Revolution. The latter 
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lived with the Deys all through 
July 1780. Visitors to the place see 
his office in the southeast corner of 
the first floor, his bedroom directly 
above. It was there on July 14, 
1780, that Washington received the 
inspiring news that our new French 
allies, under Count de Rochambeau, 
had landed in force at Rhode 
Island with ships, supplies, muni- 
tions and men. 

Other noted war-time guests at the 
Dey Mansion included Alexander 
Hamilton, who also had married a 
Schuyler; Generals ‘‘Mad’’ Anthony 
Wayne, Nathanael Greene, William 
(Lord Stirling) Alexander, Arthur 
St. Clair and many another lumi- 
nary of the military, plus delega- 
tions from Congress. 

It was to the Dey Mansion that 
Washington returned October 8, 
1780, after Benedict Arnold’s plot 
to betray West Point exploded. The 
enemy dispatched troops to cap- 
ture Washington at Preakness but 
our spies got word and the enemy 
forces were defeated at Totowa. 
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CO REP RAE POMCRME ERS Shoes, Sir? 


It’s stMpLe enough now to sally 
forth and pick up a nice new hat or 
pair of shoes. In Colonial days here, 
getting headgear and shoes for the 
family involved a good deal of time 
and trouble. 

In that era, women’s hats were 
apt to be made of white felt. Men’s 
hats were black or drab, and a truly 
splendid topper was made of beaver 
fur. The hatter made a crude cone of 
beaver hair, beat it with sticks 
while wet to raise a nap, and shaped 
it again on a cylindrical block. 
With 40 or 50 others, it was put on 
a wheel which slowly turned to dip 
the lot in a vat of dye. Then they 
were washed, dried, whipped with 
rattan, and ironed to make them 
smooth. 

In 1732, New Jersey’s hatters 
were so skilled that the British 
Parliament passed laws forbidding 
us to ship our product to other 
Colonies or abroad—English hat- 
ters couldn’t meet our competition, 
in either quality or price. 

To get shoes for his family, the 
New Jersey farmer took his cattle 
hides to the tanner, who returned 
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the softer half, keeping the rest 
as fee. Then the shoemaker, came, 
took foot measurements, and fash- 
ioned uppers from the soft leather. 
He sewed rough, heavy soles to them 
through bored holes, using a pig- 
bristle needle. ‘‘Lasts’’—left and 
right—didn’t appear until after the 
Revolution, at least for ordinary 
folks, and style took a back seat to 
durability. Tanning beganin Newark 
about 1676. By 1800, perhaps 90 
percent of the city’s population 
was in the leather industry in one 
way or another. It’s still a major 
industry there. The ‘‘Valley’’ sec- 
tion of Orange and West Orange for 
years was perhaps the nation’s lead- 
ing men’s hat manufacturing center, 
continuing well into the first half 
of the Twentieth Century. 


OPE oes decode siscc Indian Speech 


WHEN oRDINARY vocabulary fails 
you, under stress or exasperation— 
or just for the desire to find new 
ways of expressing yourself—you 
might try unburdening yourself 
orally in genuine Indian language, 
words the redskins used in New 
Jersey in olden times. 


There’s ‘‘gakpetschehellat.’’ It 
means fool. Or how about “‘achgel- 
uneuch”’ to suggest that someone is 
prevaricating? Far more satisfying 
at times than calling someone a 
plain liar. Or, is the girl friend 
being coy? Call her a ‘‘paaloch- 
quew’’—that’s what they termed 
Little Red Wing when she became 
unduly flirtatious. 

The language of the Lenni Len- 
ape, as our Delaware Indians were 
known among themselves, was 
first assembled in written form by 
Moravian settlers beginning about 
1740. Expressions here come from 
“A Lenape-English Dictionary’’ 
issued in revised form in 1888. 
Spellings are somewhat arbitrary, 
and accents have a German twist 
due to the Moravians’ background. 

Bidding someone good morning, 
you said ‘‘wapanacheen,’’ meaning 
“T'm glad you lived until morning, ” 
not an entirely empty expression 
considering the hazards of the 
times. Good evening was “‘gula- 
queen’’—‘‘I’m glad you lived until 
evening.’’ Understandably enough, 
drunkenness was ‘“‘achguichsowa- 
gon’’ (Indian for off the wagon?). 
To say ouch, you shouted ‘‘auwih”’ 
unless it hurt enough for ‘‘matton- 
heen’’—cussing. ‘‘Ha Ha’’ meant 
plain ‘‘Ha Ha,’’i.e., ‘‘achgilkissin”’ 
for laughter. 

The Lenapes had mosquitos in 
their day too, called ’em ‘‘sakine.”’ 


A man lucky enough (or should we 
say unlucky enough?) to be a bache- 
lor was a ‘‘kikape;’’ a lady in the 
single state was a ‘‘kikochques.”’ 
When your “‘ohum’’—grandmother 
—left you a legacy, it was done in 
her ‘‘nukachachemawachtowagan”’ 
her will. And the Lenape yell of 
““pachgandhatteu’’ at dinner time 
is known to us as ‘‘come and get it!”’ 


BS ca sions Wampum’s Worth 


You nautica folks know that a 
fathom is six feet long—or is it 
deep! But not to New Jersey's In- 
dians, it wasn’t. Their money was 
wampum, shells strung together 
and measured in fathoms .. . dis- 
tance from your elbow to little 
fingertip. It was good as ‘‘folding 
money,’ worth five shillings per 
fathom, or four Dutch guilders. 
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etc cudy) Savas Women’s Rights 


Our State has at least partial claim 
to one of the most notable and con- 
troversial women in American his- 
tory. She was Lucy Stone. Perhaps 
as much as any other individual, 
she helped give the women of the 
United States equal civil and legal 
rights with men. Born in Massa- 
chusetts in 1818, she lived for a time 
in Orange, Montclair, and the Rose- 
ville section of Newark. 


In those days, a woman couldn't 
vote, make a will, or start a law 
suit. Her husband owned the very 
clothes on her back, could bequeath 
their children to strangers and was 
legally entitled to beat her! 


This state of affairs didn’t sit well 
with Lucy. After graduating from 
Oberlin College (one of the first 
woman college graduates in the 
nation) she began a life-long cam- 
paign to prove that woman’s place 
isn’t necessarily in the home. What 
a rumpus she stirred up as she pro- 
voked the wrath of legislators, the 
press, pulpit, many women’s groups 
and just about the whole of an 
aroused masculine population. 


Lucy stumped the country for 
years, speaking for Women’s Rights, 
and the abolition of slavery. Brav- 
ing jeers and actual brickbats, she 
drew thousands to her lectures. 
Curious audiences were startled to 
find that this notorious firebrand 
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was quiet and ladylike, even though 
she wore the scandalous trouser-like 
bloomers of the era as a gesture. 

In 1851, Lucy married Henry 
Blackwell, prominent Abolitionist 
and brother of two noted early wo- 
men physicians. At the wedding, 
Lucy promised to love and honor, 
but not to obey. But she kept her 
maiden name, first married Ameri- 
can woman to do so. At her 
death in 1893, Women’s Rights 
as we know them today were within 
sight, and the name of Lucy Stone 
was being honored in the land. 


1 PRIDE IN? Old Expressions 


QuaINT worps and phrases used by 
our forebears in various sections of 
New Jersey, a few still in use today, 
are found in an interesting treatise 
by Francis B. Lee of Trenton pub- 
lished by the American Dialectical 
Society back in 1893. 


An article you purchased was 
boughten. You referred to your boy- 
hood as the time when you were a 
boyzee. North Jersey towns had 
blocks, but they were called squares, 
a la Philadelphia, further south. 
Molasses candy was bellywax, while 
bellywhistle was a soft drink of mo- 
lasses, vinegar, nutmeg and water. 

If you weren't going to the party, 
you said ‘‘I beant going.’’ When you 
married, you doubled-up. Along the 
seashore, a six-inch female terrapin 
was Called a cow. Gollykeeper was an 
old South Jersey cuss word. Jimminy 
crickets is still heard. 

Ketchy weather was changeable 
weather, unsettled. Lashin’s meant 
plenty, like lashin’s of food; or 
money. If your health were okay, 
you allowed as how you felt pretty 
middlin’ smart. Set-offs meant trim- 
mings, like sugar and cream for 
your coffee. A shacklin’ person was 
shiftless, just plain lazy. A sky- 
scraper in olden times indicated a 
chap who had a mighty high 
Opinion of himself. If you had more 
than one sister, they were your 
sistern. If it snowed last night, you 
Said it smew. A ragged fingernail was 
a step-mother, and ten fingers was an 
Oyster man’s term for a thief. 

O-be-joyful was applied to some- 
One a bit “‘under the influence’’ 
(“He's pretty oh-be-joyful tonight”) 
while apple palsy was a considerable 
Step beyond, on applejack, which, 


contrary to general belief, was 
rarely known as Jersey Lightning 
to Jerseyans—only to unsuspecting 
visitors from out-of-state. 


[ea ORI G.W. in Montelair 


You won’r find one there, but there 
could well be a historical marker 
at Claremont Avenue and Valley 
Road, Montclair, site of the now- 
vanished Crane Homestead, reading 
“Washington Slept Here—on the 
Floor.’’ The General and the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette dined late there 
one evening during the Revolution, 
studying military plans. Ready to 
retire, they and their hostess, Mrs. 
Crane, discovered that all upstairs 
rooms were filled with weary, sleep- 
ing officers. *‘Well,’’ said Washing- 
ton, ‘‘there must be plenty of straw 
in the barn.’’ He and Lafayette 


brought in armloads of it, dumped 
it on a downstairs floor, turned in, 
rolled up in blankets and their 
greatcoats and went to sleep. 


ERNE ORE Dutch Customs 


Some accounts of life in early Co- 
lonial New Jersey give one the idea 
that things were pretty grim and 
rugged indeed, with hunger and 
war-whooping Indians only part of 
the day’s miseries. However, there 
was a bright and cheerful side, es- 
pecially among the Hollanders who 
settled in the 1600’s in what are 
now Bergen, Hudson and parts of 
Passaic Counties. 

No question about it, the first 
year of two was strenuous. The 
first dwelling usually was a crude 
dugout, lined with bark, roofed 
with sod. Wells had to be hand 
dug, land cleared the hard way, 
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fields and orchards planted with- 
out delay. 

But then came construction of a 
permanent home. The big kitchen 
with its vast fireplace was the 
center of family life, scene of sump- 
tuous repasts of pork and fat beef, 
cheese, butter, fruits, bread and 
cakes from the fragrant ovens, 
vegetables galore. Each home had 
its garden colorful with anemones, 
lilacs, tulips, roses, hyacinths, iris 
and narcissi in season. To the 
Dutch we owe the common daisy, 
which they're said to have brought 
from Holland. 

The Netherlanders were a jolly 
lot, enjoying a crowd. They went 
skating, bowling, played billiards 
and cards, danced to the violin and 
flute, traced horses at Pavonia 
(Jersey City), had archery contests, 
and sailed yachts—in sharp con- 
trast to the glum, stern attitude of 
colonists from Puritan New Eng- 
land. Their Christmas-New Year 
observance was a week-long time 
of merrymaking, with business 
stopped and everyone visiting every- 
one else for a gay, jolly time. 

When they worked, they worked 
hard, and some things they built 
ate with us today. But they man- 
aged to have fun and frolic too amid 
the task of helping hew the founda- 
dations of America from the 
wilderness in the New World. 


ee Seashore Customs 


So You sPEND your vacations at the 
Jersey shore? Well, let’s see what 
Mr. William Ulyat can tell us about 
customs and costumes and so forth 
at the beach resorts. His Life at the 
Seashore was published in 1880, so 
you may wish to bring a few things 
a bit up to date here and there. 


You should enjoy your visit, he 
opines, ‘‘for even one day spent at 
the seaside is a great benefit, in the 
cheer given to the spirits, new ideas 
obtained, and memories that spring 
up in after life.”’ 


Whether you are a lady or a 
gentleman, says he, your bathing 
costume should be a one-piece affair 
of pantaloons and attached cover- 
ing coat, loosely worn, of blue, 
brown or gray twilled flannel, with 
large straw sun hat and sandals 
Optional. That’s for formal bathing. 
If you’re just with the family or 
intimate friends, ‘‘your commonest 
everyday clothes are suitable.”’ 


No more than two or three quick 
dips a week for beginners, Mr. Ulyat 
warns, although old hands may go 
in daily. Two to three minutes at a 
time is the limit for ‘‘ladies, small 
children and all delicate persons.”’ 


Anything over fifteen minutes risks 
‘a debilitating effect, weariness, 
tardiness of reaction, and chilli- 
ness.’ Have a good soapy bath 
while you’re swimming—Mr. Ulyat 
maintains it’s far more sanitary 
than a bath at home. 


After a brisk rubdown, ‘‘the 
reaction sets in favorably, a dreamy 
sensation ensues, and a desire for 
sleep. A short nap may now be 
indulged’’—perhaps at that swanky 
Beach Haven hostelry where the 
rates are $10 or even $14 a week. 


Ts oe soi Space Age “Firsts” 


Two Bell Laboratories researchers, 
working independently of each 
other at Holmdel, in Monmouth 
County, marked up two ‘“‘firsts’’ 
of the Space Age at a time when the 
Space Age was still a science fiction 
dream. Karl Jansky, in 1929, dis- 
covered that Earth is bombarded by 
“static from the Milky Way’”’ and 
launched the new science of radio 
astronomy. Joseph Chaffee in 1933 
conceived a ‘‘super-low-noise”’ 
radio receiver, for which no special 
need existed then, but which today 
helps bring in signals from space 
craft 30 times clearer than the best 
of conventional equipment. 
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Beis ke ee Villain 


We’vE Hap our share of heroes and 
heroines in New Jersey and, taking 
the bad with the good, let’s con- 
sider one of our utter scoundrels. 
The name of Joe Mulliner may ring 
no bell for you, but he rates a 
special niche in our State's wholly 
unofficial Hall of Infamy. 
Hundreds of Loyalists—loyal to 
King George III—hid out in the 


south-central Jersey Pine Barrens 
during the Revolution. Many among 
them, though, became notorious 
as the Pine Barren Robbers who 
roamed the region pillaging, regard- 
less of King or Patriot. Mulliner’s 


By: 


gang, headquartered up the Little 
Egg River, was probably the worst. 
They became such a menace that 
American military forces pursued 
them relentlessly. 


Joe is described as handsome, a 
swashbuckler, a real ‘‘lady killer’ 
too. He liked to appear in resplen- 
dent uniform, with sword and brace 
of pistols. He ‘“‘crashed’’ many a 
country dance, despite pursuers on 
his trail. He’d grab a lass, prance 
around the floor awhile, then speed 
off into the night. No male dared 
stand up to him, though one tale 
tells of a lad who, angered at 
Joe’s “cutting in’’ on the girl friend, 
bopped Joe hard on the nose. 
Mulliner, surprised, guffawed at 
the bantam’s bravery, clapped him 
on the back, and rode off. Joe’s 
specialties were outright murder, 
with house burning, looting and 
other trifles as playful sidelines. 


A few writers portray Mulliner as 
an 18th Century Robin Hood, loot- 
ing the rich to help the poor. Not 
so, says Historian Arthur Pierce in 
his Iron in the Pines, who conserva- 
tively terms him a ‘‘treacherous, 
crafty scoundrel.’’ Joe’s love of 
dancing proved his downfall. 
American Captain Baylin and his 
Rangers trapped him at one dance. 
Joe was hauled to Burlington, tried 
and convicted for murder and 
hanged until very dead. Exit one 
of our first Public Enemies. 
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en oe wine Va llegal Entry 


In 1826, New York City clapped a 
$2 tax on every immigrant arriving 
there. One thrifty ship’s captain 
decided to beat the tax and put in 
at Perth Amboy. The enraged Man- 
hattan sheriff hustled over here to 
arrest the miscreant skipper, but got 
jugged himself for sticking his nose 
into Jersey's affairs. 


cs cn wareesy First Settlers 


New Jersey's population before the 
white man came were the Delaware 
Indians — the Lenni Lenape or 
“original people.’’ There were three 
main tribes: the Unami (Turtles), 
Unalachtos (Turkeys) and Minsi 
(Wolves). These were divided into 
Sub-tribes such as the Navesinks, 
Assanpinks, Matas, Shackamaxons, 
Chichequaas (Cheesequakes), Rari- 
tans, Nanticokes, Nariticongs, 
Hackingsackies. Some of these 
names are still locality names. 


2 ee oa Grojan Horse 


A VALUED spy On your own side in 
wartime isn’t necessarily popular 
or appreciated. So John Sutphen 
found out. He was a tavern keeper 
in Somerset County in the 1700's 
and became a secret agent for 
Washington’s armies. He needed a 
good reason for getting behind 
enemy lines. So, he’d now and then 
steal a neighbor’s horse, take it to 
the British to sell, and hang around 
keeping his eyes and ears open. 
Surprisingly, the horses’ owners 
weren't too pleased. Patriotism and 
spring plowing in conflict? 


Be lausen dannii Sunday School 


Tue First Sunday School of record 
in New Jersey was formed in 1747, 
when a German resident (place un- 
known to us) started one in his 
home, perhaps in sympathy for 
youngsters who otherwise faced 
two-hour-long sermons at church. 
The idea was strongly opposed as 
“drawing children away from the 
long-established means of grace and 
salvation.’’ But by about 1785 the 
idea spread and the classes were 
moved into the churches for lack of 
house room. We're told in Mel- 
lick’s Story of an Old Farm that men 
dodged the teaching assignment be- 
cause ‘‘they did not wish to com- 
promise their Christian standing 
until certain the experiment would 
prove successful.”’ 
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Bee aunt ctpaes Wrestling Match 


We'vE A pRoup tradition that our 
State alone among the original 13 
Colonies paid cash or its equivalent 
for every inch of land taken over 
from the Indians—although a few 
“fast deals’’ do seem to have crept 
into the record. 

One slight twist in the tradition 
came about at present-day Long 
Branch, involving a noteworthy 
wrestling match back in 1688 
between a redskin and a paleface 
on the beach of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Colonists in nearby Middletown 
and Shrewsbury had been eyeing 
the Long Branch area with an idea 
of spreading out. After preliminary 
dickerings, the Indians invited the 
whites to a feast. As entertainment, 
the Delawares staged wrestling 
matches, and their champion, named 
Vow-a-Vapon, easily defeated all 
comers among his fellows. 

Then on getting down to business, 
the two groups disagreed on a term 
indicating land measure. How to 
settle it? A wrestling match, of 
course. Vow-a-Vapon met a giant 
named John Slocum amid lots of 
wagering. It was agreed that the 
terms would be settled by which 
side won the contest. 
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Vow-a-Vapon came up with a 
secret weapon. He smeared his 
whole body with goose grease and 
Slocum couldn’t get a prip. He 
oozed out of clutches like an eel. But 
Slocum was no fool. He grabbed up 
handfuls of beach sand, tossed it at 
the Indian to make a gritty surface 
and then for two more hours they 
huffed and they puffed, with Slocum 
emerging the victor. 

The tale doesn’t say how much, 
but the whites did pay for the land 
they took over. The purchase ran 
from the beach front back to in- 
clude what are now Eatontown 
and Little Silver. 


BN Nig stacsas Dueling by the Book 


DvELING was quite all right among 
the gentry in early New Jersey—up 
until 1804, when Aaron Burr killed 
Alexander Hamilton. Dueling then 
became disreputable. Shortly after, 
Thomas Gibbon, a noted attorney, 
enraged at Aaron Ogden, also a 
noted lawyer, of Elizabeth, nailed 
a printed challenge, full of scurri- 
lous wording, on Ogden’s law office 
door. Ogden had the choice of 
weapons, chose law books, sued 
Gibbon for $5,000 and won—on a 
charge of trespassing. 


Gs eos os esis Grinity’s Origin 


Newarx’s famed Trinity Cathedral 
seemingly got its start from one 
man’s annoyance. Col. Josiah 
Ogden, pillar of Newark’s noted 
First Presbyterian Church, one day 
in 1733 helped harvest his grain 
just ahead of a bad storm. He did it 
on the Sabbath. Old First’s mem- 
bership criticized him so severely 
that Ogden withdrew in a huff, 
marched down Broad Street and 
helped establish Trinity in Mili- 
tary Park. 


ME ocho ess Submarine Item 


Actuoucu John Holland of Pater- 
son is credited with inventing the 
modern submarine in 1878, we had 
one ‘‘operating’’ in the Hudson 
River and just possibly in the 
Delaware, in the Revolution. Called 
“The Turtle,’’ it was a one-man 
craft run by hand crank from in- 
side, with an explosive charge 
attached to a pole on its nose to be 
affixed to a ship’s hull below the 
waterline. It was a complete fizzle. 


5 OR a Oe Boardman’s Walk 


Untotp MILLIONS have ambled 
along Atlantic City’s famed Board- 
walk. It originally was called 
Boardman’s Walk, so-called in 


honor of Alex Boardman, a con- 
ductor on the old Camden and At- 
lantic Railroad, prime mover in 
getting the first beach walk built at 
the World’s Playground in 1870. 


BER Re ee Columbus’ Bell 


Trapition has it that the bell of 
the African Methodist Church at 
Haleyville, Cumberland County, is 
an indirect gift from Christopher 
Columbus. The explorer is said to 
have given the bell to monks on a 
Caribbean island in the 16th Cen- 
tury. Three hundred years later, 
Captain Elias A. Newell of the 
barque Eva H. Fisk found it and 
took it for his ship’s bell. When 
the vessel was dismantled in Ha- 
vana in 1888, Newell had the bell 
shipped to Haleyville. 
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RB Ds Dickie, Ghe Pigeon 


You'’RE SCARCELY airborne out of 
Newark Airport when you see the 
place where Dickie used to live, 
yonder there on Sandy Hook. 
Dickie was a pigeon who, for 
quite a spell, held a responsible 
position with the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, long before 
airplanes, radio, the telephone and 
all this new-fangled stuff. Dickie, 
you see, was the company’s official 
carrier pigeon and, when he felt 
like it, helped out Captain Farrell 
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at the concern’s 70-foot observa- 
tion tower at the tip of the Hook. 

The time was about 1850. An 
observer atop the tower would scan 
the ocean for inbound transatlantic 
ships and after identifying one by 
code signals, would telegraph the 
Maritime Association on Manhat- 
tan to expect, let’s say, the Adriatic. 

Now Dickie’s job began. The 
bird was taken by rowboat to 
meet the ship. The latest news 
bulletins from Europe were wait- 
ing to be tied to Dickie’s leg and 
flown to the tower, to be relayed 
by telegraph to New York and 
thence to the nation. 

Dickie, however, had a mind of 
his own. Scribner's Magazine told of 
the worthy Farrell nigh on toward 
blowing his Gaelic cork when the 
pigeon got ornery and refused to 
work. Dickie would strut around 
the tower edge, just out of reach, 
the exasperated Farrell coaxing 
(and we quote) ‘‘Come, Dickie, 
come—that’s a dear!’’ and Dickie 
giving him the pigeon version of 
‘“‘Heh-heh-heh”’ and ‘‘Sez you!”’ 

“And so it happened,”’ Scribner's 
concluded, ‘‘that all of America, 
yearning for news of the Old World, 
waited on the caprice of Dickie, 
the carrier pigeon.’’ He was de- 
clared surplus in 1858 when the new 
transatlantic telegraph cable be- 
gan flashing news dispatches direct. 


BN ore g Witches! 


New ENGLAND wasn't the only Co- 
lonial area where witchcraft was 
taken mighty seriously. In the min- 
utes of the General Assembly of 
East Jersey in the late 1600's, this 
Act appears: ‘That all women of 
whatever age, rank, profession or 
degree, who shall after this Act 
betray into matrimony any of His 
Majesty’s subjects by virtue of 
scents, cosmetics, washes, paints, 
artificial teeth, false hair or high- 
heeled shoes, shall incur the penalty 
of the law in force against witch- 
craft and like misdemeanors.’’ The 
penalty was death, although New 
Jersey has no recorded case of exe- 
cution for witchcraft. 


re Seashore Gidbit 


SaLt waTeER taffy and the Jersey 
shore have been pretty nearly sy- 
nonymous for generations. Tradi- 
tion says that the stuff was first 
sold in Atlantic City in the latter 


1880's. A big wave is supposed to 
have splashed over a taffy stand on 
the beach and the proprietor thrifti- 
ly offered it for sale as salt water 
taffy. It’s been selling like hot 
cakes ever since. 


oh (Re Ee “Give ’&m Watts!” 


June 23 each year marks the anni- 
versary of the Battle of Springfield, 
N.J.and of the battle slogan orig- 
inated by Rev. James Caldwell, 
“Give em Watts!”’ 

It happened in 1780, when about 
1,000 of our troops under General 
Nathanael Greene, were attacked 
by the advance guard of 5,000 enemy 
soldiers under Hessian General 
Baron Wilhelm von Knyphausen at 
Springfield, Union County, in what 
proved to be the last major engage- 
ment of the war on New Jersey soil. 

Our side was holding its own until 
we ran out of paper wadding to tamp 
down powder and shot in our 
muzzle-loading guns. No wadding, 
no shooting. Rev. Caldwell, a noted 
patriot clergyman, chaplain and 
quartermaster of our forces, had 
just buried his wife, slain by a 
careless enemy soldier. Caldwell 
lost no time. He promptly broke 
into historic Springfield Church 
and brought out armload after 
armload of Watts’ hymn books. 
Their ripped-out pages, crumpled 
up, made perfect gun wadding and 


the day was saved—our renewed on- 
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slaught took the starch out of the 
Hessians, who proved never again 
to be a serious threat to the Ameri- 
can forces. 

The poet Bret Harte wrote of 


yy? =~ Caldwell and the event: 


“. .. They were left in the lurch 

“For want of more wadding; he ran 
to the church, 

“Broke the door, stripped the pews, 
and dashed out on the road 

“With his arms full of hymn books 
and threw down his load 

“At their feet. Then above all the 

shouting and shots 
Rang his voice,’ Put Watts into 


7? ’” 


"em! Boys, give 'em Watts: 


A 
5 *, 
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The communities of Caldwell, 
North Caldwell, West Caldwell, 
and Caldwell Township are named 
for this stalwart dominie, whose 
“Give ’em Watts’’ is still remem- 
bered as a fighting slogan from 
long ago. 
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OF ieee Hard Money 


Anyone doing business in Colonial 
New Jersey had to have his wits 
about him to know the value of the 
different coins passing through his 
hands. They came from many lands. 
There were English golden guin- 
eas, crowns and shillings; Portu- 
guese crusadoes and ‘‘half-joes;”’ 
ecus from France; pillar pieces-of- 
eight from Spain and Mexico; Peru- 
vian pieces-of-eight, double-bits, 
bits and half-bits; Scotch four- 
mark pieces; guilders and daaldars 
from Holland; pine tree shillings, 
ducatoons, rex dollars, cross dol- 
lars and dog dollars. Indian wam- 
pum circulated fairly freely, too. 
New Jersey as a State coined its own 
coppers in 1786, 1787, and .1788. 
Popularly called ‘“‘horse head’’ 
cents and valued at 15 to the shil- 
ling, they were minted by Walter 
Mould, Thomas Goadsby and Al- 
bion Cox, presumably at Morris- 
town and Elizabeth. We don’t know 
what they were paid for the job. 


a RN On Me Plenty Progeny 


Ir NEW Jersey's Altje Van Doren 
didn’t set a record, she came close. 
She and her husband, Christian, 
settled in Somerset County in 1723, 
at Middlebush, and produced 17 
young Van Dorens. When Altje 
died at the age of 95, she had 352 
living descendants. There are still 
lots of Van Dorens in the area. 


Se General &rskine 


A New Jersey resident who never 
was in a battle and probably never 
fired a shot at the foe, played a 
major part in winning many an en- 
gagement and outwitting the British 
during the Revolution. He was a 
manufacturer of military supplies 
at famed Ringwood named Robert 
Erskine, who became Geographer 
and Surveyor General to General 
Washington's army. 

Erskine, a clergyman’s son, was 
born in Scotland in 1735. He studied 
engineering and achieved some 
renown in Britain as an hydraulic 
engineer, scientist and inventor. In 
1771, the British-owned American 
Iron Company sent him to New 
Jersey to try to straighten out the 


_ tangled affairs of the concern’s ex- 


tensive iron mines and forges at 
Ringwood, Charlotteburg and 
Greenwood Lake. 

When war broke out, Erskine 
threw in with the American side 


and turned the now-humming in- 
dustries under his charge to supply- 
ing our forces with sorely needed 
arms. Erskine was made a captain 
and his workers were exempt from 
military duty—their skills were far 
better devoted to munitions manu- 
facture for the armed forces. 

Erskine was a skilled draftsman 
and, in July, 1777, Washington 
summoned him to become Surveyor 
General, mapping the war zone. He 
personally traveled throughswamps, 
forests and over mountains to ob- 
tain accurate measurements. He 
made over 200 maps, so exact and 
detailed that time and again they 
enabled our forces to out-maneuver 
the enemy, notably in campaigns 
here in New Jersey. 

So ‘‘top secret’’ was Erskine’s 
work that, when he died in 1780, 
he was virtually unknown except 
to a few high-ranking leaders on 
our side, who counted him a valued 
friend. His full story is told in A. H. 
Heusser’s The Forgotten General. 
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SEE SR Grasshopper War 


THE KIDs in your neighborhood get 
into “‘hassles?’’ Well, the Indians 
had the same troubles. Long ago, 
the story goes, a band of our Mun- 
see tribe went to visit the Shaw- 
nees in Pennsylvania—or vice versa 
(some details are vague). No mat- 
ter who visited whom, the wives 
and kiddies went along and the 
men went off to hunt. One Shawnee 


boy found a big grasshopper. A 
Munsee lad tried to take it away. A 
scrap started. The squaws butted in, 
and hair-pulling started. The men 
returned just in time to take sides 
and what started out as a kid row 
turned into a bloody affray, with 
dead and injured. Old accounts call 
it The Grasshopper War. 
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NS en a Hollow Garth 


Joun Cieves Symmes may have had 
all the advantages of being son of a 
New Jersey Supreme Court Justice, 
but he had some odd ideas. John 
was convinced that the earth was 
hollow, that people lived inside 
it. He stumped the countryside 
rallying people to the notion and 
even petitioned Congress for funds 
to explore the holes “‘known’’ to 
exist at the North and South Poles. 


Nothing seems to have come of his — 


efforts, for some strange reason. 


SRE NEE aha? Sast Is West... 


THERE'S AT LEAST one spot in New 
Jersey where you can stand and look 
east into Pennsylvania. And, vice 
versa, in Pennsylvania, where you 
can look west into New Jersey. 
Curious?’—well, get a good map and 
hunt along the Delaware River area. 


it ek oe als “Standard” Gime 


STANDARD TIME was “‘invented’’ by 
a New Jersey man, William F. Allen 
of South Orange. Up until about 
1880, each major city had its own 
local or “‘sun time.’’ The railroads 
and their passengers found it con- 
fusing to have trains operating, sup- 
posedly on the same schedule, with 
a five-minute difference even be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. 
The rail people held a General Time 
Convention in 1881, turned the 


' headache over to Allen, who was 


secretary. He and some conferees 
came up with Standard Time Zones, 
with time zones an hour apart, 
adopted generally on November 18, 
1883. That’s why your radio or TV 
quotes Standard Time, unless it’s 
Daylight Time, a more modern way 
of confusing everyone twice a year. 


ee Mt. Watson Sings 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL was tour- 
ing the country in 1877, trying to 
“sell’’ a skeptical public on his new 
speaking telephone. The evening of 
May 17 he appeared at Chickering 
Hall, New York, with apparatus 
linked by wire to an office in New 
Brunswick. At the latter place, a 
cornettist and a baritone were ready 
to perform by “‘long distance.’’ On 


cue, however, the baritone got 


“mike fright’’ and Dr. Bell’s assist- 
ant, the youthful Thomas Watson, 
had to pinch-hit. To Watson’s relief, 
the Manhattan audience liked his 
singing—he’d been most embar- 
tassed by an unscheduled invasion 
of his ‘‘studio’’ by a group of gig- 
gling school girls. This was the 
very first ‘‘Long Distance call’’ in 
New Jersey's history. 


Boose s ncn aece Whoop-de-doo 


AN otp uistory telling of times 
around the Atlantic City area a 
century ago describes the beach 
Parties they had in those days. They 


were honest-to-gosh shindigs, too— 
‘the event of the season.’” When 
the party boat rounded Rum Point, 
they hoisted a flag to signal Aunt 
Judith, ‘‘queen of the island and its 
innkeeper,’’ to get a sumptuous re- 
past ready. Then off to the beach 
where, at low tide, ‘‘they danced to 
the stirring fiddling of Fisher’s 
Hornpipe. None of your mincing 
and smirking, but genuine fun and 
frolic, a regular jump-up-and-down, 
cross-over-Jonathan, figure-in-Jemi- 
ma, Terpsichorean fling.’’ Come 
high tide, all hands bathed and 
swam. Then, before adjourning to 
Aunt Judith’s feast, “‘the hilarity 
was culminated by the young men 
carrying the blushing, screaming 
maidens up the dunes, tying their 
feet together, and rolling them 
down to the watet’s edge.”’ 


Rea clare ste k Ghe “Cow Chase” 


GENERAL ‘‘Mad’’ Anthony Wayne 
was one of Washington's daring 
stalwarts in the Revolution. He 
encountered few setbacks in his 
brilliant military exploits, but he 
had a bad case of “‘red ears’’ over 
one episode here in New Jersey. 

On July 21, 1780, Wayne led about 
1,000 Americans in an attempt to 
raid a Tory-held blockhouse in the 
Bergen-Passaic area. As a bonus, 
they planned to make off with some 
cattle to help stock the larder, 
always in need of fresh meat. The 
defenders were only some 70 strong, 
but they staved off the attack and 
boasted afterward that they were 
down to their last ammunition 
when Wayne’s force withdrew. It 
was a complete fiasco for our side. In 
addition to sustaining 53 casualties 
to 12 for the Tories, we even lost 
some captured cattle in the quick 
retreat. 

The episode was enshrined for 
posterity in verse, by no less than 
British Major John Andre, go- 
between with Benedict Arnold in 


the latter's plot to betray our West 
Point stronghold on the Hudson to 
the foe. Andre was a popular, 
polished man-about-town in New 
York and something of a play- 
wright and poet. He made a lot of 
Americans unhappy and gave the 
British a good laugh with his ‘The 
Cow Chase,’’ which appeared in 
three issues of The New York Gazette, 
starting with: 

‘‘Not all delights the bloody spear 

“Or horrid din of battle; 
‘‘There are some, I'm sure, would 
like to hear 
‘‘A word about the cattle.”’ 

The final installment was pub- 
lished on September 22, 1780, the 
same day Andre was captured near 
Tarrytown after the West Point 
plot was discovered. He was ex- 
ecuted as a spy ten days later just 
north of the Jersey line at Tappan. 
The last four lines of his poem were 
grimly prophetic: 

‘‘And now I close my epic strain— 

“TI tremble as I show it— 
‘* Lest this same warrior-drover W ayne 
‘Should ever catch the poet.”’ 


a Distaff Spies 


History has given the headlines to 
Nathan Hale and New Jersey's John 
Honeyman as the best-known es- 
pionage agents on our side in the 
American Revolution. But a lot 
of the ladies helped, too. While the 
enemy held Manhattan, feminine 
shoppers from the Jersey side kept 
their ears open, passed along tid- 
bits of information. The first hint 
of Benedict Arnold's plot to betray 
our bastion at West Point is sup- 
posed to have come from a Mrs. 
Tuers from Bergen (now Jersey 
City). It’s said she got a tip about it 
from a New York tavern proprie- 
tor, who had heard gossip about it 
among relaxing British officers. 


a Copper Mines 


Our Srate was once the leading 
source of copper in the Western 
World. Back in Colonial days, long 
before the vast deposits of the West 
and Mid-West were discovered, 
tich deposits of the red metal were 
worked in various regions here. 
One of the richest was in what is 
now North Arlington along the 
Passaic. Water seepage was a prob- 
lem, and the operator, Colonel 
John Schuyler, in 1755, imported 
the first steam engine seen in 
America to keep it pumped out. Old 
Copper mine tunnels also have been 
found beneath Rutgers campus. 


| RUS A First Reading 


THERE'S A story, quite possibly true, 
that the first public reading of the 
Declaration of Independence was in 
New Jersey. After the Declaration 
was adopted in Philadelphia, copies 
were rushed by rider to various 
Colonies. One reached Trenton 
July 8, 1776 and President Samuel 
Tucker of our Provincial Congress 
read it to an assemblage from the 
court house steps a good hour in 
advance of the hour officially set. 


Ch seeks First N.J. Phones 


Tue First telephones in New Jersey 
are believed to have been a pair used 
in Asbury Park in 1877 or 1878, by 
teal estate developer James A. 
Bradley to connect his home and 
office. The first actual ‘‘service”’ 
here, however, was provided by a 
switchboard opened in Camden 
August 15, 1878. It was followed 
closely by one in Paterson, opened 
Christmas Eve of the same year. 
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Peas ve vale First Ghanksgiving 


A Jerszyan, Elias Boudinot, of 
Elizabeth, is credited with initiat- 
ing the resolution in Congress 
which led to President Washing- 
ton’s proclamation of our first 
national Thanksgiving Day, Thurs- 
day, November 26, 1789. It was to 
mark adoption by Congress of the 
United States Constitution. Bou- 
dinot himself had been president of 
the Continental Congress. 


Ie ae ee Moe poe Biggest Hotel 


Cape May once boasted “‘the largest 
hotel in the world’’—the Mount 
Vernon. Built in 1853, it was 300 
feet across, 500 feet long, had a 


three-story wing, could house 2,100 
guests and seat 3,000 in the dining 
room. It was an immediate drawing 
card for well-to-do folks from south 
of the Mason and Dixon line, but 
burned down two years later. 


NAG COL OREN Gown Hassle 


BuruincTon and Mount Holly had 
a hot-and-heavy election in 1795 
over which was to be the County 
seat. Mount Holly won and the 
losers angrily charged the winners 
with bringing ‘“‘ringers’’ in from 
the Pine Barrens, charcoal burners 
who voted “‘blackface’’ first time, 
hastened to a nearby stream, washed 
up, then voted ‘‘clean.’’ Mount 
Holly is still County seat. 


Be ss aires ae Brave Abigail 


BritisH warsHips appeared off Cape 
May one day in the War of 1812 
and as enemy barges headed toward 
shore, the townspeople dragged out 
their one cannon, “‘Long Tom,”’ 
and prepared to blast away. Abigail 
Hughes thought otherwise. She 
jumped in front of the gun and 
shouted ‘You shall not fire. We 
may not be disturbed, but we'll 
suffer vengeance if you do.’’ Sure 
enough, the British went on up the 
Bay shore to pillage at Town Bank 
and Fishing Creek. History doesn’t 
record how ‘“‘Brave Abigail’’ was 
later viewed by the good towns- 
people of the latter communities. 


Boer ececseee Gold Rush 


“Tuar's GOLD in them thar New 
Jersey hills!”’ 

Every so often, over the years, 
someone has started a gold rush in 
New Jersey—on a minor scale, that 
is—certain of striking it rich. We 
had a dandy one back in the 1890's 
that had some folks all steamed up. 
The New York Herald for Sep- 
tember 18, 1894, devoted four full 
columns, with illustrations, to the 
story which had ‘'49-er’’ aspects. 

A few years earlier, we read, a 
farmer living in the Pompton area 


spread word of gold particles he’d 


found in rock outcroppings on his 
land. No one paid much attention 
‘til the farmer met up with Thomas 
Benfield, a prosperous Newark 
Watchcase manufacturer. Benfield 
and some associates investigated and 
thought they had a bonanza. Preli- 
Minary tests of the rock brought 
conflicting reports but the group 
had enough confidence to fork up 
100,000 initial investment, a tidy 
sum in those days. Hundreds of tons 
of rock were broken up and taken to 
4 crushing mill in Newark. 
Something was wrong, however 
—they couldn’t separate any gold 


from the rock. So a Canadian metal- 
lurgist named J. Lainson Wills was 
retained to develop a process. In- 
stead, Wills told the backers in 
blunt terms that the only gold in 
the ore had been ‘‘salted’’ in it— 
a plain case of fakery—and that he, 
Wills, had seen it done. Operations 
promptly ceased. 

Had they discovered gold?— 
anyone, that is, except the Pomp- 
ton farmer? We don’t know, but 
we've consulted with experts, in- 
cluding a former State Geologist. 
They've replied with proper caution, 
but their opinion is to the effect 
that if you want to prospect for gold 
in New Jersey, well, moderate ex- 
ercise never did anyone much harm. 
Meanwhile, older residents around 
Pompton Plains still recall a locality 
known as ‘‘the gold fields.’’ 


ME AE So-0-0-o Boss! 


EMIGRANTS FROM Sweden colonized 
southwestern New Jersey in the 
1600’s. Among the customs were 
some strict rules for behavior in 
church. People with harsh or flat 
voices were warned to sing in a low 
tone and it was forbidden ‘‘to sing 
as if they were calling cows.”’ 
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1524 Giovani da Verrazano, Italian 
explorer, visits Delaware Bay, Jersey 
Coast, New York Harbor. 


1609 Henry Hudson explores Dela- 
ware Bay, Jersey Coast, New York 
Harbor and Hudson River for Dutch 
East India Company. 


1614 Captain Cornelius Jacobsen Mey, 
Dutch, explores Delaware Bay and 
River, New York Bay, names Cape 
May (Mey). 


1630 Pavonia (Jersey City) settled by 
Dutch from Nieuw Amsterdam (Man- 
hattan). 


1643 Fort Elfsborg (Helsingburg) near 
Salem settled by Swedes, founding New 
Sweden. 


1655 Dutch under Peter Stuyvesant 
from Nieuw Amsterdam capture New 
Sweden. 


1661 Dutch open Communipaw-Nieuw 
Amsterdam ferry across Hudson. 


1664 British capture Nieuw Amster- 
dam and New Jersey from Dutch. 


1673 Dutch retake New York and 
New Jersey. 


1674 British take over again from the 
Dutch. 


1674-75 Start of New Jersey iron 
industry, along Shrewsbury River under 
James Grover and Col. Lewis Morris. 


1676 New Jersey divided into Prov- 
inces of East and West Jersey under 
Lords Proprietors. 


1682 Creation of four original East 
Jersey Counties: Bergen, Essex, Middle- 
sex and Monmouth. 


1692 East and West Jersey unified 
under Gov. Andrew Hamilton. 


1692-94 Creation of four original 
West Jersey Counties: Cape May, 
Gloucester, Burlington and Salem. 


1702 New Jersey becomes Crown Col- 
ony under Queen Anne, combined under 
one Governor with New York, New 
England. 


1738 New Jersey becomes separate 
Crown colony under Gov. Lewis Morris; 
joint capitals at Perth Amboy and 
Burlington. 


1746 College of New Jersey char- 
tered (Princeton University). 


1751 First permanent printing press 
and publishing house in New Jersey 
established by James Parker at Wood- 
bridge. 


1764 First direct taxation of Col- 
onies by Britain. 


1765 Stamp Act; New Jersey sends 
delegates in protest to Stamp Act 
Congress. 


1766 Queens College, New Brunswick, 
chartered (Rutgers University). 


1772 Population estimated at 114,522. 


1774 First New Jersey Provincial Con- 
gress formed; protests British taxation 
July 21-23; elects delegates to first Gen- 
eral (Continental) Congress. 


1776 June 21, Royal Governor 
William Franklin (son of Benjamin) 
arrested; new State Government pro- 
claimed; William Livingston elected 
Governor; new delegates to Continental 
Congress named; July 2, adoption of 
first State Constitution; July 18, Legis- 
lature changes name from Provincial 
Congress to Convention of State of New 


Jersey; August 27-31, new State Govern- 


Ment formally organized; Nov. 20— 
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December 8, Washington and army re- 
treat across New Jersey to Pennsylvania; 
December 26, victory at Battle 
of Trenton. 


Litd June: British retreat from Phila- 
delphia to New York; attacked by 
Americans at Battle of Monmouth; Mary 
Ludwig ‘‘Molly Pitcher’’ Hays achieves 
fame. 


1779 Americans under Major “Light 
Horse Harry’’ Lee attack British strong- 
hold at Paulus Hook (Jersey City). 


1780 June 23, Battle of Springfield, 
last major engagement of Revolution on 
New Jersey soil. 


1782 Burning of Toms River by Brit- 
ish in raid on salt ‘‘factories.”’ 


1783 Revolution ends. 


1783-89 Prolonged, fruitless efforts 
by New Jersey to have Trenton made 
capital city of the United States. 


1787-88 John Fitch demonstrates 
successful steamboat between Philadel- 
phia and Burlington on Delaware River. 


1790 First U. S. Census: New Jersey 
population 184,239. 


1804 July 11, Aaron Burr, native of 
New Jersey, Princeton graduate, Vice 
President of the United States, kills 
Alexander Hamilton in duel at Wee- 
hawken. A monument marks the scene. 


1806 First major bridge built across 
Delaware River at Trenton; length 1,008 
feet, cost $180,000. Became first major 
railroad bridge in United States. 


1809 Robert Fulton demonstrates 
steamboat Claremont on Hudson River. 


1812-15 War of 1812; British block- 
ade Delaware Bay and Cape May; Capt. 
James Lawrence of New Jersey (‘Don’t 
Give Up the Ship’), mortally wounded, 
Boston Harbor 1813. 


1833-34 Completion of first cross- 
state railway, Camden and Amboy. 


1834 Completion of Delaware and 
Raritan Canal connecting Raritan River 
at New Brunswick and Delaware River 
at Trenton. Later extended to Borden- 
town as a ‘‘feeder’’ line. 


1835 Morris and Essex Railroad Cater 
the D. L. & W.) chartered; extended by 
1848 Newark to Morristown; to Phillips- 
burg in 1865. 


1844 New State Constitution adopted; 
first direct popular election of Governor, 
with three-year term; may not succeed 
himself. 


1847-48 Mexican War: New Jersey’s 
Commodore Robert Stockton and Gen- 
eral Stephen W. Kearny prime figures in 
seizure of California for the United 
States. ; 


1860 U.S. Census reports New Jersey 
population 672,073 including 18 slaves, 
18 ‘‘slave apprentices’’—actual slave 
total probably 500. 


1861-65 Civil War: New Jersey sends 
troops but no actual military engage- 
ments within the State. 


1865 College of Agriculture estab- 
lished at Rutgers. 


1869 November 6, first intercollegiate 
football game played at New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers - 6, Princeton - 4. 
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1870-72 Pennsylvania Railroad 
formed through mergers, absorption of 
Delaware and Raritan Canal. 


1877 First telephones in New Jersey, 
Asbury Park. First New Jersey ‘‘Long 
Distance’ call May 17, New Brunswick- 
New York City. 


1883 Brooklyn Bridge completed using 
steel cables made by John A. Roebling 
& Sons, Trenton. 


1884 Grover Cleveland of Caldwell 
elected President of the United States. 


1887 Labor Day established; Peter 
McGuire, Camden labor leader, credited 
as “‘father’’ of holiday. 


1896 Garret A. Hobart of Long Branch 
elected Vice President of the U. S. 


1903-20 Fort Lee national center of 
Motion picture industry. 


1912 Governor Woodrow Wilson of 
New Jersey elected President. 


1914-18 World War I. 


1927 Oct. Ist, New Jersey Bell 
formed to serve areas formerly operated 
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by the Delaware & Atlantic Telegraph 
& Telephone Company in South Jersey 
and the New York Telephone Company 
in North Jersey. 


1929 Newark City Airport opened, 
became eastern airmail terminal succeed- 
ing Hadley Field, New Brunswick. 


1941-45 World War IL. 


1948 New State Constitution adopted, 
first since 1844; Governor now eligible 
for two successive four-year terms. 


1951 Nov. 10, first ‘‘Direct Distance 
Dialing’’ (coast-to-coast) service in- 
augurated at Englewood, N. J. 


1962 July 10, Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem’s Telstar communications satellite 
launched at Cape Canaveral; assembled 
at Hillside, N. J., by Bell Laboratories; 
Holmdel, N. J., Bell station used in suc- 
cessful transatlantic communications. 


1962 October 3, Lt. Comdr. Walter M. 
Schirra of Oradell becomes New Jersey's 
first astronaut in a six-orbit flight 
around the Earth. 
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Bell Gelephone in New Jersey 


CoMMUNICATIONS AND transporta- 
tion are the twin arteries that carry 
the very life blood of New Jersey's 
many-sided activities: business, 
commerce, industry, recreation, 
agriculture, the home—just about 
anything you care to name. 

New Jersey Bell, the State’s major 
communications organization, 1s 
one of a score of regional Bell Tele- 
phone Companies in the nation, 
each serving its own section of the 
country. They are knit together 
into the Bell Telephone System to 
provide a truly unified and universal 
service. Each uses similar equip- 
ment, tools, methods and human 
skills so that you can reach virtu- 
ally anyone, anywhere, usually 
with no more than a few quick 
turns of a dial. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company (A.T.&T.), the world- 
famed Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
and Western Electric provide a wide 


variety of services and assistance 
for all Bell companies. Together 
they form a common ‘“‘pool’’ on 
which the entire System can draw, 
with resulting substantial econo- 
mies and efficiencies. 

A.T. & T. serves as coordinator of 
long-range, broad-scale planning so 
that developments and major im- 
provements can be meshed smoothly 
into existing systems. It is a clear- 
ing house for the interchange of 
information and ideas, for the dis- 
cussion of problems; and assistance 
in financing construction programs 
which may range into the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

Western Electric, which has a 
major plant at Kearny, provides 
New Jersey Bell and the other Bell 
Companies with high-grade appa- 
fatus and equipment. It’s alsoa 
purchaser of materials of many 
kinds, from telephone poles to 
Specially-designed motor vehicles; 
from tools to office supplies. 

The Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
largely a New Jersey-based institu- 
tion, has earned a world-famous 
feputation for its research and 
development in the communication 
atts. From these laboratories have 
Come the major share of the things 
that have made possible the high 
quality, speed, and dependability 
Of the service you use today. 

Scientists and engineers here are 
at work now on the development of 


still better systems and methods to 
meet the requirements of a growing 
state and nation in the years ahead. 
Bell Laboratories have recently con- 
tributed three ‘‘headline’’ develop- 
ments to communications history: 

The Transistor, which has virtually 
revolutionized many aspects of com- 
munications design and efficiency. 

The Solar Battery, which receives rays 
of light from the sun and transforms 
them into electrical energy. 

The Telstar satellite, which has 
served as a celestial relay station for 
radio and TV broadcasts, for tele- 
phone calls, and data transmission 
across the broad Atlantic. 

All of the foregoing can best be 
summed up in one word—people, 
the telephone men and women who 
plan, build, maintain and operate 
your service: engineers, installers 
and repairmen, operators, scientists, 
accounting personnel, directory 
workers, managers, executives, to 
cite just a few. 

These people and the organiza- 
tions for which they work, are your 
assurance that your service is a 
home-town product, designed with 
local needs in mind. But behind this 
assurance are the know-how, finan- 
cial strength, manufacturing and 
supply skills and the research and 
development work of this telephone 
team. All of these are at your com- 
mand each time you reach for your 
telephone to make a call. 
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About this Booklet The foregoing pages are a 
selection of the best and most interesting stories 
that have appeared in the folder called Tel-news, 
which New Jersey Bell has been sending its 
customers each month since 1935. 

While Tel-news has, as its readers know, dealt 
about half-and-half with the New Jersey scene, 
and with items of interest and helpfulness about 
telephone service, telephone people, and the 
telephone organization serving the Garden 
State, this booklet deals almost exclusively 
with the New Jersey scene. 

Where stories are concerned with fact, every 
effort has been made to assure accuracy, although 
some error may have crept in. Those in the 
realm of legend and outright ‘‘tall tales’’ are 
so indicated. 

Many individuals and groups contributed to 
Tel-news’ contents. Individual acknowledge- 
ments ate impossible in limited space, but 
special thanks are due various writers and 
historians and, in particular, librarians, who 
have cheerfully gone to considerable lengths in 
helping with research and verification. Mention 
must be made, however, of the invaluable con- 
tributions of Miss Miriam V. Studley of the 
Newark Public Library, andJohnT. Cunningham, 
well-known writer on the New Jersey scene. 

We hope you enjoy these tales as much as the 
Tel-news’ editor, Frank P. Townsend, has en- 
joyed the pleasant chore of ferreting out the 
unusual and the little-known about our State 
over a span of nearly 30 years. The illustrations 
accompanying the stories are by Harry Devlin, 
of Mountainside, New Jersey. 
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